THE MAGNATES

The drive in Aunt Valleroy's carriage remained in the children's
memory as an event.

As she left the Rue de Lubeck, the old Duchesse said to Madame
de La Monnerie: "A bad marriage, Juliette, a bad marriage; I warned*
you!"

Once the visitors had departed, Madame de La Monnerie would
summon her daughter to her room for a talk, giving her opinion of each
visitor, as she busily kneaded pieces of rye bread. Just now she was^
engaged in modelling little negroes.

The old lady's deafness was intolerable and compelled Jacqueline to
make an effort which, in her weak condition, she found painful.

"You see," said Madame de La Monnerie, "everyone likes you and
is interested in you! It's all very well, my child, to be sad but you must
really pull yourself together if you're to be tolerable to your friends."

Madame Polant, considering herself promoted to the rank of lady-
companion, waged war on the household all day. Jacqueline left her to
it. The only distractions she had were letters from her Uncle Urbain,
who wrote of his horses, his hunting, his difficulties with his farms, and
invariably ended with the words: "I'm an old bear, but I can imagine
what life is like for you now; I'd rather say nothing about it."

When winter came, Lartois prescribed a sojourn in a mountain resort
for Jacqueline; Isabelle accompanied her cousin.

Isabelle had developed a taste for identifying herself with other
people's sorrows.

Her age and physical appearance no longer awakened interest in men
much under the age of fifty. Yet the one thing she wanted in the world
was to arouse male attention, from whatever quarter, and the first sign
of it was apt to turn her head completely. Then, terrified, obsessed by
the tragic memories of the past, she would abruptly repulse the poten-
tial lover, and cancel the meeting on the very evening when he expected
her surrender.

"That young woman doesn't know her own mind," said those who
had paid her a little attention.

Her indecision was becoming morbid, extending to everything she"
did.

Isabelle continually consulted Jacqueline without, it must be said,
waiting for an answer.

"What ought I to do? What shall I do? ... What do you think?
What do you think of him?"

Outside the snow lay bright under the night. An orchestra sounde<^
faintly from down below.

Suddenly Jacqueline heard her say: "Of course, you understand, w$
widows..."

"Oh, no, please don't, no comparisons!" cried Jacqueline. "Please,
please, don't talk of it!"
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